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The Milking Machine as a Factor in the Incidence 


of Mastitis as revealed by the Plating Method 
P. S. WATTS 

THe HANNAH Dairy RESEARCH INSTITUTE, KIRKHILL, AYR 

The study of the underlying influences affecting mastitis infec- 
tion has been mainly centred on five factors: high protein intake, 
Br. abortus infection, injuries to the teats, inheritance, and methods 
of milking. As regards the last named, Rautmann (1931) consi- 
dered that the control of mastitis depended mainly on the milker, 
but Seelemann (1932a) maintained that bad milking had no influ- 
ence on uninfected udders and did not increase infection. He 
(1932b), and Klimmer and Haupt (1933) also showed that machine 
milking did not cause any increase in infection as compared with 
hand milking in the same herd. Meigs et al. (1938) demonstrated, 
however, that if too high a pressure was used machines did cause 
mastitis to develop, while Orre (1933) also pointed out the neces- 
sity for care in using a machine. The latter drew attention to the 
need for hand stripping following machine milking, a procedure 
also advocated by Schmidt-Hoensdorf and Schmidt (1932). 

Since the milking machine acts directly on the teat,* it was felt 
desirable to obtain further evidence on the effect of machine milking 
on the incidence of mastitis. For this purpose the relative rates 
of infection of a group of 39 farms were studied. All the herds 
were milked by one or other of two different types of machine, 
while some in each group were stripped by hand. One type of 
machine was used in 27 herds (Group A) and the other in 12 
(Group B). Both groups contained large and small herds aver- 
aging 75 cows in Group A and 70 in Group B. So far as can be 
ascertained the only constant difference between the herds was 
the type of milking machine used. 

THE ISOLATION oF Str. agalactiae 

The method of isolation used was that described by Edwards 
(1938). The cows’ udders were washed and dried and the first 
few streams of milk discarded. Approximately 7 ml. of milk 
from each quarter were then drawn into separate sterile small 
tubes containing sodium azide solution to give a final concentration 
of the azide in the milk of 1/20,000. The tubes were then capped 
with sterile rubber stoppers, removed to the laboratory, and left 
at room temperature overnight. The next morning one triple 
loopful (approximately 0°01 ml.) of gravity cream was plated into 
Edwards’ blood aesculin agar medium (pour plates) and incubated 
for 48 hours. Representative suspicious colonies which were not 
typical narrow-zone B-haemolytic colonies were picked, replated 
and tested with litmus milk, salicin and mannite and by Lance- 
field’s technique. Cultures which were Group B (Lancefield) and 
fermented salicin but not mannite and produced acid but did not 
reduce litmus milk were considered to be Str. agalactiae. Very 
few were found that did not ferment salicin and these were con- 
sidered to be Str. agalactiae if their other reactions were typical. 
A quarter showing any confirmed Str. agalactiae was considered 
infected whether or not the milk was altered in appearance. In 
order that comparable results should be obtained the method 
described was strictly adhered to throughout the whole period, 
any individual results obtained by other methods being disregarded 
for the purpose of this report. 

Approximately 44,000 quarter samples from 2,858 cows were 
examined, all being taken personally by the author or his assistants, 
except in one farm where particularly skilled personnel was 
available. 

The Incidence of Mastitis Infection 

The first test showed that there was a great difference between 
the percentage rates of infection in the two groups of herds. In 
Group A the mean percentage infection was 15°1 per cent., 
whereas in Group B it was 37°3 per cent. The full figures are 
given in the left-hand columns of Table I. It will be seen that the 
percentage infection rates in the herds in each group are remark- 
ably consistent. When analysed statistically the differences between 
the two groups are highly significant, with “ P” very much less 
than 0-001 (Table II) (i.e., the probability of the results being 
due to chance is much less than 1 in 1,000). 

(For Tables I and II see next page.) 

:® Since this article was submitted for publication an article by Espe, D., and 
Connon, C. V., appeared in the Journal of Dairy Science, 25, p. 185. This 
shows that in certain cases a machine tends to evert the teat opening and lead 
erosion of the teat sphincter. 


After about a year of control measures, not in many cases very 
strictly applied, during which the herds were examined on the 
average six times, a test arbitrarily chosen as the final test (at about 
the same season as the first test) gave the results shown under the 
second main heading in Table I. 

The results were again highly significant (Table I1). The mean 
percentage infection in Group A had fallen from 15:1 per cent. 
at the first test to 11°7 per cent., while in Group B it had increased 
from 37°3 per cent. to 42°8 per cent. Thus, while the control 
measures were apparently having some effect in Group A, they 
were failing completely in Group B, notwithstanding the fact that 
many of the owners of the herds in Group B were keen and 
co-operative. 

In the period between the first and last tests a total of 2,017 
cows were tested in Group A and 841 in Group B, with mean 
percentage infection rates for all the cows in the herds of 24°8 per 
cent. and 55°5 per cent. respectively (Table 1). These differences 
in the total infection rate of all cows examined are also highly 
significant (Table IT). 

It is true that the numbers of herds in the two groups were not 
equal and it might be argued that since Group A contained a 
greater variety of herds than Group B this might tend to reduce 
the percentage infection rate in the former group. To meet this 
possible criticism, the total infection rates of the twelve most 
heavily infected herds in Group A (Nos. 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 8, 9, 16, 17, 
22, 26 and 27) have been compared with the rates in ‘the twelve 
Group B herds. The necessary statistical data are also given in 
Table II, and show a highly significant difference between the 
two groups. 

It might also be considered that two tests or even the total 
figures are not so important as the frequency with which the 
various rates of infection occurred. A frequency chart is, there- 
foe, given and this shows that the majority of the percentage 
infection rates fell into the 0-20 per cent. group in Group A and 
the 20-40 per cent. group in Group B 


FREQUENCY CHART 


Plumbers of Observations 
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TABLe III 
Type of Infection 
7 ne Group A. Herds Group B. Herds 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 24 2627) 1 2 $ 6@ & B'S 8 tH 
Permanently és 12 2113 26 825 314 1111 61 6 822 4 2 410 8 5 1 11222] 922 14 18 21 12 78 20 46 34 19 10 
At the last test only |} 6168 6 & 
Total cows infected 18 33 21 45 23 42 72516 318 319111118 34 9 5121422 916 9 31 42/27 27 26 23 36 28 90 38 65 45 35 27 
It was noticeable in the records of these herds that, according Taste VI 
to the criteria applied, a large number of quarters tended to clear The Relationship between Strictness of Control and Results 
themselves after the first or second time they had been positive, 
and this was especially true in Group A. In Table III figures — —_— ~— 
are given showing the number of cows which were only tempor- — Group ‘Type of Control Herd Infection st Infection st Increase or 
arily ne (i.e., were positive on one or two occasions followed First Test Last Test Decrease 
by several negative tests), were permanently affected, or were only = . : 
affected at their last test (and hence cannot be assigned to either — a ; =" * = 
the temporary or permanent groups). e€ cows permanently 9 y 7 —2 
affected are the more important as they are likely to be infected 4 = vi = 
severely and to show clinical signs. The rate of permanent infec- 22 12 2 —10 
tion in each herd can be calculated from the figures in Tables I A - - 
and III, and if the figures from the two groups are compared the 2 
results again show a highly significant difference between Group A 5 25 14 ain 
and Group B (Table II). 6 16 33 +17 
As would be expected, it was found that when free animals were 4 B ; : 
added to the herds, the rate at which they became infected varied — 
between the groups. Here, too, a highly significant difference Relatively strict segre- 1 5 15 +10 
was obtained. The general data are given in Table IV and the gation 4 4 4 = 
statistical data in Table II. It will be seen that significantly fewer 8 36 33 = 
animals became infected in Group A than in Group B. 9 31 49 +18 
B 12 20 31 +11 
DISCUSSION 
In the work reported above, the only common difference between 5 58 +4 
the two groups of herds was the type of milking machine. The oS { pr ee 
hygienic conditions are very good in all the herds included in ll 3 53 +21 


both groups and much in advance of the average conditions in 
commercial herds. Yet the two groups showed highly significant 
differences, not only in the original rates of infection, but (perhaps 
more important) in the rates after a year of control measures. 


TABLE V 
Comparison of the Total Figures 


No. of Approx. Ratio between 
‘Types of Data Group Cows No. Percentage the Percentage Infec- 
‘Tested Infected Infection tion Rates (Group A to 
Group B) 
A 1,139 178 16 
First test .. 2:5 
B 508 194 38 
A 1,055 188 13 
Last test 2:7 
B 447 203 45 
A 2017 516 25-6 
Total infected 2:4 
B 841 467 55-2 
A 2,017 148 7 
Clinically affected 2:5 
B 841 150 18 
Ratio of Temporary to 
Permanent Infection 
Temporary infection 165 
A 2:3 
Permanent 248 
Temporary infection 84 
B 2:7 
Permanent 293 


The differences are perhaps expressed most clearly as ratios. 
Thus ‘Table V shows the total figures for the two groups arranged 
under various headings. It will be seen that at the first test for 
every two animals affected in Group A, five were affected in 
Group B. At the last test the ratio was 2 to 7 and for the total 
number of infected cows 2 to 4. The Table also shows how in 
Group A not only were less cows affected, but a larger proportion 
of them were only lightly affected. ‘Thus for every three cows 


permanently affected in Group A two cows were only temporarily 
affected, whereas in Group B the ratio "was seven cows perman- 
ently affected for every two only temporarily affected. 


In regard to response to control measures, examination of the 
results in certain typical herds is instructive. In Table VI the herds 
of Group B have been divided into two sub-groups. In one are the 
six herds in which the owners have applied control measures as 
strictly as possible, and in the other the six herds in which a 
lesser degree of control was employed (though in all the standard 
of hygiene was high). For comparison twelve herds in Group A 
are included. Of these, six are chosen as those in which the 
control measures have been strictest whether or not they were 
the most successful in reducing the incidence of the disease. The 
other six are those herds in which the least attempt at control by 
segregation has been made. The figures show that with one 
exception all the rates of infection in Group A were reduced even 
in those herds where little attempt at real segregation was made. 
In Group B, however, even those herds in which the owners were 
most careful, show a rise in the infection rate except in two 
cases where an insignificant drop was recorded. ‘The only sub- 
stantial decrease in Group B was in herd 3 (where segregation 
was less strict) and this was due to the disposal of nearly all the 
infected stock and their replacement by heifers. The table shows, 
therefore, that those owners in Group B who were most careful 
failed to get the results obtained by those in Group A who did 
not apply control measures very rigorously. 

The argument might, however, be advanced that the above 
results do not necessarily indicate a true difference in infection 
rates. The machine used in Group B might be more effective 
than the machine used in Group A in withdrawing streptococci 
from the upper glandular part of the udder, from lacunae in the 
glandular tissue, or from the deeper layers of the lining of the 
ducts or acini. If this were so, the difference in the frequency of 
recovery of streptococci from the two groups would not be paral- 
leled by a difference in the signs of clinical disease. 

These latter are difficult to assess when the cows are not per- 
sonally examined daily, and no attempt has been made in the 
present work to include all the abnormalities reported by indi- 
vidual farmers. Notes were, however, made at each test of any 
clinical abnormalities in the quarters, and thus during the experi- 
ment a considerable number of quarters have been recorded as 
giving either clotted or purulent samples. Obviously these will 
not be the total number of quarters which have yielded abnormal 
milk, but merely that proportion which were either permanently 
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affected or which happened to be showing symptoms at the times 
the tests were taken. All such signs have been regarded as due to 
contagious mastitis where the quarter affected has yielded Str. 
agalactiae and no other pathogenic organisms. 

Any quarter recorded during the period of the experiment as 
having clinical mastitis has been included only once in the figures 
for clinical infection given in the right-hand columns of Table I, 
even if the records show that it returned to normal and then again 
showed clinical mastitis at a later date. 

Since these conditions are constant for both groups, the figures 
can be used to compare the relative incidence rates of clinical 
mastitis between the two. The last section of Table II gives the 
statistical results based on the figures in Table I. It will be seen 
from the mean percentage infection rates that approximately three 
times as many cows became clinically affected in Group B as in 
Group A. As “t” is 4°92 the probability of the results being due 
to chance is again negligible. 

The results given above show conclusively that in any control 
scheme for contagious mastitis it is not sufficient to confine atten- 
tion merely to the presence or absence of Str. agalactiae or to its 
virulence. It is equally essential that attention should be paid 
to environmental factors, of which the method of milking (or the 
type of machine employed) appears to be of special importance. 

In the present report two types of machine of different designs 
and working at different pressures have been compared and a 
significant difference in the mastitis infection rate has been 
demonstrated. 

Sufficient herds were not available in which hand milking or 
other types of milking machines could be compared with those 
described above. It is, therefore, not possible to state how the 
mastitis infection rate varies with other machines and methods of 
milking. 

Summary 

1. Figures are given to show that before control measures were 
applied there was a statistically significant difference in the infec- 
tion rate in two groups of animals differing only in the type of 
milking machine used. 

2. This difference was constantly maintained for the whole 
period of approximately six bi-monthly tests. 

3. The total number of animals infected, the number infected 
permanently, the number clinically affected and the number pre- 
viously free which became infected were all significantly higher in 
one group than in the other. 

4. No improvement in the incidence rate was obtained by rela- 
tively strict control measures in the herds milked by one of the 
two types of machine. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Castor Seed Poisoning in a Camel 


A Note on Gastric Lavage 


E. F. PECK, B.v.sc. (TOR.), M.R.C.V.S., D.T.V.M. (EDIN,) 


[VETERINARY AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, BURAO, 
SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, East AFRica] 


Leese, in his valuable book “ The One-Humped Camel,” does 
not refer to castor oil seed poisoning except to mention the 
vernacular names of the plant and to state that it “ does not cause 
poisoning when the leaves are grazed off.” It may, therefore, be 
of ——" to record a case of castor oil seed poisoning in this 
animal. 


The case in question occurred in the dry season when the castor 
oil plant was about the only green herbage in the locality. The 
camels on their way to grazing had to cross a dry nullah where 
oe plant grew, and consequently there was easy access to the 
plant. 


Symptoms.—When the camel was first seen it was about a 
quarter of a mile from the castor oil plant (Ricinus palma-Christi). 
On first sight it was not apparent what was causing the symptoms, 
but the Somali dresser stated that the camel was suffering from a 
disease of unknown origin called in Somali “ af aro,” lit. a salty 
mouth, and that the camel would undoubtedly die. 


The patient was walked to hospital and barracked down. The 
characteristic feature of the disease was that the mouth was held 
agape except when temporarily closed during swallowing move- 
ments. The camel was hyperaesthetic; he blinked his eyes when 
approached, and the skin over the face twitched. When made to 
stand he did so readily, but on movement his gait was inco- 
ordinated; he lifted his legs high in the air, and did not seem to 
be able to judge the distance to the ground; he twitched markedly 
in the region of the shoulder. When tied up he did not seem to 
realise what he was doing, as he pulled sideways on his neck rope. 


Treatment.—It was not immediately realised that the camel was 
poisoned with castor oil seeds, but it was evident that poisoning of 
some kind had occurred. A compound hypodermic injection of 
arecoline 4 grain, physostigmine } grain, and strychnine 4 grain 
was given. Doubt was felt concerning the effect likely to be pro- 
duced by the use of arecoline in the camel, as very distressing 
symptoms had been seen from the use of but one grain; and indeed 
the life of that camel was only saved by a prompt injection of 
atropine. However, in this instance nothing untoward occurred, 
and the dose was repeated twice more at intervals of a quarter of 
an hour, but without the slightest effect. 


No stomach tube or mouth gag was available, but after some 
time a piece of garden hose some 7 ft. long and | in. in diameter 
was obtained. The camel was securely tied down by both fore 
and hind legs, and his mouth was easily held open by a native, 
After very slight trouble the tube was negotiated past the volum- 
inous soft palate, and was readily seen as it passed down the 
oesophagus to the stomach. It was remarked that it is very easy 
to hold the stomach tube in the camel’s mouth without damaging 
it; all that is required is to put the fingers holding the tube into 
the inter-dental space, and hold the tube firmly against the hard 
palate. There was at first some slight difficulty in pouring water 
down the tube owing to this being bent back on itself in the rumen; 
this matter was soon put right and gastric lavage was begun. 
Very soon three seeds of the castor oil plant were regurgitated; 
the ingesta was not so much syphoned off as regurgitated every 
time that the camel exerted diaphragmatic pressure. A dresser 
was told strongly to massage the abdomen with a view to increasing 
abdominal pressure and peristalsis. A certain amount of ingesta 
was obtained by lavage, but not so much as had been hoped for, 
and when it was apparent that no more good would be done by 
continued lavage half an ounce of potassium permanganate was 
administered in a gallon of water. On the removal of restraint 
the camel appeared to be better; he stood with his mouth shut and 
did not exhibit the degree of hyperaesthesia which he had previously 
shown. 

An uneventful recovery was made. 

Remarks.—The word “af aro” may refer to symptoms caused 
by plants other than Ricinus palma-Christi (Somali: Boh madu); 
but the recovery of the seeds from the poisoned camel leaves no 
reasonable doubt that in this case castor oil seed poisoning 
occurred. 
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ABSTRACTS 


[THE PHYSIOLOGIC BASIS OF THERAPY FOR KETOSIS IN 
THE RUMINANT. Sampson, J., and Borey, L. E. (1941.) 
Amer. J. Vet. Res. 2. 327-332.] 


Based upon a critical review of the literature, relating both to 
animals and man, and supported by their practical results on 


‘cattle, the authors consider that ketosis in cows is due primarily 


to a disturbance in carbohydrate-fat metabolism and indirectly to 
the inadequate consumption of readily-available carbohydrate. 

They reject as unsound the treatment by insulin, sodium bicar- 
bonate, magnesium sulphate, calcium gluconate and anterior pitu- 
itary extract. 

Three case records of severe ketosis in recently calved cows 
and a summary of records of five other cases are given in support 
of the authors’ theories. 

As soon as ketosis was discovered by urine tests large amounts 
of sugar were prescribed, 200-1,000 c.c. of 25 per cent. dextrose 
intravenously, and repeated as the progress of the case indicated, 
combined with 2-5 lb. of this given as a drench or by stomach 
tube. Molasses or cane sugar was also given in certain cases and 
the grain ration (stopped for the puerperium) restored in other 
cases. Recovery, as judged by appearance and a negative urine 
test, was not immediate, but took from four to ten days. 

A table is given showing the results of biochemical tests for 
calcium, sugar and ketone bodies present in the serum and for 
ketone bodies in the milk and urine at the height of illness and 
after recovery. ‘The average figure for urine ketone bodies was 
562 when sick and 22 after recovery (van Slyke technique) and 
the blood sugar figures were respectively 36 mg. per cent. and 
50 mg. per cent. [The sugar therapy had to be pushed to a 
substantial amount: it would thus appear that the method is not 
one that could be used here in Europe until after the war.] 

j..&. 


[NITRATE POISONING OF LIVESTOCK. Davipson, W. B., et 
al. (1941.) Canad. J. comp. med. 5. 303-313.] 


Numerous cases, extending over several years, of poisoning of 
livestock following the feeding of damp forage, in particular oat 
hay, have been reported. Symptoms included acceleration of the 
pulse, followed by shortened and quickened respiration, trembling 
of certain groups of muscles, weakness, staggering gait and apparent 
blindness. The animal ceases to eat and soon sinks to the ground. 
Cyanosis of the tongue and sclera is seen and death occurs with 
little or no struggling. Post-mortem examination usually reveals 
petechial haemorrhages on the epicardium, respiratory mucous 
membranes, peritoneum and serous coats of the digestive tract. 
Congestion of the mucous membrane of the abomasum is a con- 
stant lesion and the blood is a reddish-brown colour due to 
methaemoglobin formation. 

Analysis of affected hays showed various portions to contain 
up to 42 per cent. KNO, and it was experimentally found that 
25 g. of this salt per 112 Ib. live weight is a toxic dose for cattle, 
corresponding to an ingestion of 5} Ib. of hay containing 5 per 
cent. KNO, for a beast weighing 500 Ib. Nitrate poisoning is not 
cumulative. Diagnosis is most readily made by noting the colour 
of a sample of blood. 

Experimental work was conducted on a toxic fodder containing 
346 per cent. KNO,. Cold water extracts were made and given 
as drenches to cattle, horses and sheep. Where the lethal dose or 
more was given symptoms and pathology were as outlined above with 
some detailed histological examination. Aqueous extracts on standing 
undergo some bacterial decomposition by which nitrate is converted 
into nitrite, a change prevented by boiling. Over 60 samples of 
oat-hay collected over a wide range of territory were analysed 
and 21 of these containing over 0°2 per cent. NO,-N, which accord- 
ing to Wyoming workers is the lower limit of the toxic range. 
Some physiological explanation of the high NO,-N figures for these 
hays is attempted. 

A. E. 


[ACTINOBACILLOSIS IN SHEEP. Wrampy, G. (1940.) Skand. 
VetTidskr. 30. 1228-1242. (English summary reproduced 
verbatim).]} 

The author describes a case of actinobacillosis in sheep which 
had been investigated at the State Veterinary Bacteriological Insti- 
tute, Stockholm. 

The disease, which existed in a rather small flock of sheep (five 
animals), attacked three sheep, making its appearance in the form 
of a pyodermi of the lips and cheeks, together with abscesses and 
fistulas in the skin, in the subcutis and in the regional lymphatic 


glands. The histological examination disclosed the picture charac- 
teristic of actinobacillosis, and, on a bacteriological investigation, 
there was isolated from the morbid alterations a micro-organism 
which agreed with Actinobacillus lignieresi. 

The author compares this disease with another sickness in sheep, 
which, under the name of pyaemia, caused by Bacterium purifaciens, 
has been described by Christiansen (Denmark), Magnusson 
(Sweden), Jowett (England) and Thorshaug (Norway). 

is comparison has shown that the pathological-anatomical 
alterations are in close agreement with each other, and also that 
Actinobacillus lignieresi and Bact. purifaciens are to be considered 
as identical, and that, in all probability, the disease in sheep which 
is called pyaemia is not, in this animal, an independent and 
specific affection, but an actinobacillosis. ‘The author specially 
emphasises the importance of an histological investigation, in order 
to determine the diagnosis. 

[It is questionable whether all known facts support the author's 
conclusion that Actinobacillus lignieresi and Bact. purifaciens are 
identical. Independent investigations suggest that at least some 
differences might well exist in their pathogenic roles. Actino- 
bacillus lignieresi capable of causing natural disease in cattle and 
possibly sheep is pathogenic to guinea-pigs, experimentally, but not 
to mice, while Bact. purifaciens is naturally pathogenic to sheep 
and, experimentally, to mice, but not to cattle or guinea-pigs. 
Provisionally, therefore, the two organisms should retain their 
individual identities.—Abst.] 

W. T.R. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


COLONIAL RESEARCH ApviIsoRY COMMITTEE 

Mr. CreEeEcH JONES asked the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies how the estimate for £200,000 included for research 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act has been arrived 
at, and for what objects; and whether the Colonial Research 
Advisory Committee, mentioned in Section 8 of Command Paper 
6175, will be set up, or who will determine the schemes of research 
and initiate the system of research on a wider and more regular 
basis? 

Mr. Harotp MAcMILLAN: My Noble Friend has decided that, 
in spite of the difficulties arising out of the war, it is now desirable 
to set up a Colonial Research Advisory Committee as contemplated 
in paragraph 8 of Command Paper 6175, and I am happy to be 
able to say that Lord Hailey has accepted my Noble Friend's 
invitation to act as Chairman of the Committee. It is proposed 
that, besides advising on the expenditure of the sum of £500,000 
a year provided by the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 
the Committee should advise upon and co-ordinate the whole range 
of research in Colonial studies, irrespective of the provenance of 
funds. The composition of the Committee has not yet been defi- 
nitely decided, but for the present it is proposed that it should 
consist of a small number “of persons competent to speak with 
authority on questions. of research but with power to take into 
consultation any outside authorities whom they might consider 
appropriate, when considering proposals on matters on which the 
members of the Committee could not themselves speak with 
authority. As regards the first part of the Question, part of the 
sum of £200,000 for which provision* has been made in the 
Estimates will be spent on a number of schemes that have already 
been approved and of which particulars will be given in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section | (4) of the Act. The re- 
mainder of this provision, the amount of which is purely conjec- 
tural, will be available for expenditure on any schemes recommended 
by the Committee. If the amount provided should be insufficient 
my Noble Friend would not hesitate to invite Parliament to make 
further provision. 


WEEKLY WISDOM 
“ . . People who are active investigators know that committees 
for co-operative research set up for the purpose of initiating and 
guiding research programmes usually fail of their objective. The 
whole spirit of science is contrary to any degree of supervision and 
control. The administration should function only to aid in the 
essential business of promoting contacts and free discussion and 
of providing necessary funds and facilities.’.—Raymond B. Allen. 
Research and Medical Education. J. Assoc. Amer. Med. Coll. 


14. 311. 
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MEMOIR 


Colonel George Kemp Walker 


By the death on April 21st of Colonel G. K. Walker, c.1.£., 
O.B.E., V.D., F.R.C.V.S., the veterinary profession ‘lost an outstanding 
member. He was indeed a very remarkable man and few cap 
claim that at the end of the span of three score and ten years they 
have lived such a full, active and useful life. A strong character, 
energetic, intensely critical, an able organiser, and endowed with 
a very logical mind, Colonel Walker’s personality always made 
itself felt in whatever activity he engaged. 

After embarking on a military career he soon changed to a civil 
occupation, but in volunteer force activities he found opportunity 
to indulge a military side of his interests that was an important 
part of his life. 


In India he will probably be remembered more for the splendid 
field work he did in the Punjab than for the other achievements 
that stand to his credit, importanc though they were. He took 
over the Punjab Civil Veterinary Department in 1901 when it 
was an insignificant and undeveloped service and apparently not 
likely to grow into anything that could be regarded as vital to the 
economy of the Province. Development could only occur if the 
administrators in the government secretariat and those responsible 
for local government areas could be impressed with the need for 
more ambitious veterinary services and with the fact that such 
services were more urgently necessary than a hundred and one 
other developments the claims of which were constantly being 
pressed, such as education, engineering projects, medical services, 
etc. It was on just these points that Colonel Walker was able to 
demonstrate the value of veterinary services, and few now in 
active life understand the difficulties that had to be surmounted 
to achieve these results. Local government bodies were apathetic 
on the question, money was required for other activities that were 
better known, there was little in the Province that would serve as 
an obvious demonstration of what might be achieved, and the 
necessary personnel was not available. 

These are the conditions that bring the best out of a pioneer 
and it is to the credit of the veterinary profession that it has 
produced more than its share in pioneers who have played impor- 
tant réles in the development of the territories that comprise the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 


Within ten years Colonel Walker had made the Punjab Civil 
Veterinary Department into an important Government service, 
and in the forty years since he took it over it has never looked 
back. 

For years it was held up as the pattern for other provinces that 
were beginning to build up similar departments. Now it has an 
organisation with over 300 well-eqiipped veterinary hospitals, 
well over 400 qualified veterinarians and a budget of £1,800 per 
annum. 

Later he began to take a close interest in veterinary education. 
He joined the staff of the Punjab Veterinary College in 1912 and 
it was anticipated that he would become Principal in a year or two. 
A block in promotion hindered this ambition and in the meantime 
he took charge of the Bombay Civil Veterinary Department, return- 
ing to the Punjab Veterinary College as Principal in 1919. Here 
again his powers of organisation were brought into play. He 
lengthened the course for graduation from three years to four, 
raised the standard of education, changed the language of teaching 
from Urdu to English and affiliated the College to the Punjab 
University. 

We have already referred to Colonel Walker’s volunteer activi- 
ties. For some years he held a commission in the Punjab Light 
Horse, eventually commanding the regiment. While in Bombay 
he assumed command of the Poona Volunteer Rifles and of the 
5th Poona Battalion, India Defence Force. He was mentioned 
in despatches in 1918 and was honorary A.D.C. to the Commander- 
in-Chief (India), 1919-25. 

Freemasonry was another important activity and here again 
Colonel Walker rose to high office. Besides holding senior offices 
in freemasonry in India, he was a member of the Grand Lodge of 
England and Past Grand Deacon. 

Local government and social services were other of Colonel 
Walker’s interests and here again he achieved great distinction. 
After settling at Abingdon, Berks, on his retirement from India, 
he was very active in many local affairs. He was a member of 
the Berkshire County Council, Chairman of the Abingdon Branch 
of the British Legion, Vice-President of the Berkshire Council of 
the British Legion, Commandant of the Abingdon Detachment of 
the Red Cross, and a Deputy. Lieutenant of Berkshire. When the 
Local Defence Volunteers were formed in 1940, he raised a 
battalion 2,000 strong. 

Enough has been said to indicate that Colonel Walker left his 
mark on everything he touched and only the outstanding items of 
his career have been dealt with. In the course of 31 years in 
India he saw service in many parts of the country and worked at 
many branches of his profession. For the last decade he served 
on the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and 
held office in the Royal Counties Veterinary Association, including 
the presidency. 

Honours naturally came to such an active worker. He was made 
Companion of the Indian Empire in 1913, largely for his work in 
the Punjab Civil Veterinary Department; in 1918 he was made an 
Officer of the British Empire (Military Division). 

‘The deep sympathy of his late colleagues will be extended to his 
widow (née Ethel M. Wall), whom he married in 1899, and the 
other members of the bereaved family. 


THe FUNFRAL 

Many organisations were represented at the funeral service which took place at 
St. Helen’s Church on Friday, April 24th, and was conducted by the Vicar (the 
Rev. R. C. MacKeown), assisted by the Rev. P. C. C. Lamb. At the entrance to 
the churchyard the cortege was met by the draped standards of the men’s and 
women’s sections of the British Legion, members of the men’s section acting as 
pall-bearers. 

The immediate mourners included Mrs. Walker (widow) and Major D. G. 
Walker (son), and the following were among the large company present : Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge (Vice-President) and Mr. G. P. Male (representing the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons), Alderman A. T. Loyd (Lord Lieutenant), Alder- 
man Brigadier L. S. Burder and Councillors (representing the Berkshire County 
Council), Colonel G. Walton (Zone Commander), Colonel S. T’. Austin (Battalion 
Commander), Major Bentham, Major Herepath, Major J. S. Gowring, Major 
Curtis, Major L. J. Boulton and Captain R. G. Hannaford (representing the Berk- 
shire Home Guard), representatives of the British Legion, the Warren Hospital 
(of which Colonel Walker was Chairman), Freemasonry, the V.A.D., the Governors 
ot Abingdon School, and of the Berkshire Constabulary ; Sir Patrick Cadell, the 
Mayor of Abingdon (Councillor J. L. West), and Mrs. Bromley Challenor. 


Protective Clothing for Agricultural Veterinary Surgeons in 
Scotland 

It is understood that the arrangements made by the Department 
of Agriculture for Scotland to enable agricultural veterinary sur- 
geons in Scotland to obtain protective clothing coupon free provide 
that applications for the required certificates should be made to 
the local Agricultural Executive Committees. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


‘The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 
Special Meeting of the Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., 
at Glasgow, 2.30 p.m. 
May 11th.—R.C.V.S. Animal Management Examination begins. 
May 15th.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Brighton, 2 p.m. 


May 9th. 


* * 


Refresher -Tuition in Bovine Pregnancy Diagnosis and Treatment 
for Infertility. 


Further to our announcement of April 4th, Mr. Sydney Jennings 
is commencing the Refresher Tuition Course in Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire districts, while Mr. H. W. Steele-Bodger is 
doing Surrey, Dorset and Somerset. Members wishing to partici- 
pate who have not already notified the General Secretary can still 
be included if they send their name, without delay, to the 
N.V.M.A., 10, Bore Street, Lichfield. 

* * * 


Death of Sir Layton j. Blenkinsop 


We record with deep regret the death, which took place suddenly 
at his home at Melbourn, near Royston, Herts, on April 28th, of 
Major-General Sir Layton John  Blenkinsop, Kk.c.B., 
J.P. (CAMBS.), F.R.G.S., M.R.C.V.S., who had a highly distinguished 
career in the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, and was Director- 
—s of the Army Veterinary Service at the War Office from 

Pending the publication of a memoir in our next issue, it may 
be recalled that Sir Layton, who was the third son of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel William Blenkinsop, 3rd Dragoon Guards, joined 
the Army Veterinary Department in 1883. After a period as 
advising veterinary surgeon to the Punjab Government, and 
Professor at the Lahore Veterinary College, he served as senior 
veterinary officer in the Soudan Expedition of 1898, when he was 
mentioned in dispatches and awarded the D.S.O. Service in 
South Africa preceded his appointment as Principal Veterinary 
Officer in various Commands, and in 1917, following a year as 
Director, Army Veterinary Services, India, he was appointed 
Director-General, Army Veterinary Service, War Office. He was 
made K.C.B., and went on retired pay, in 1921, but served as 
Colonel Commandant, R.A.V.€., until 1932. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop, who was co-editor with Colonel J. W. 
Rainey of the Veterinary Services Section of the Official History 
of the War of 1914-18, was a member of the Council of the Roval 
College of Veterinary Surgeons from 1918-26: 

The deepest sympathy of the profession, in particular of those 
members who had association with Sir Layton and Lady Blenkinsop 
through the R.A.V.C., is extended to the latter in her bereave- 
ment. 

The funeral, to which further reference will be made, took 
place at Melbourn Parish Church on May Ist, when the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, of which Sir Layton was a mem- 
ber of long standing, was represented by Capt. E. Brayley Reynolds, 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


BLENKINSOP, Sir Layton J., K.C.B., D.S.O., J.P., F.R.G.S., M.R.C.V.S., 
Major-General A.V.S., formerly Director-General Army Veter- 
inary Service, of Melbourne, nr. Royston, Herts. Graduated 
London, March 28th, 1883. Died April 28th, 1942; aged 79 
years. 

GripBen, Colonel Andrew Pitt, 8, Chesterfield Parade, Waverley, 
N.S.W., Australia. Graduated N. Edinburgh, May 30th, 1892. 
Died September 27th, 1941; aged 80 years. 

Taytor, John, Cathkin, Rutherglen, Glasgow. Graduated 
Glasgow, July 14th, 1881. Died April 25th, 1942; aged 90 vears. 


The Late Mr. John Taylor, M.R.C.V.S. 


By the death in his 90th year of Mr. John Taylor, M.R.c.v.s., of 
Cathkin, Rutherglen, the veterinary profession in Scotland has 
lost one of its oldest and most respected members. Mr. Taylor 
qualified in Glasgow in 1881, and started then in the practice at 
Cathkin, where he continued unti! his retirement, following an 
illness, in 1920. Since then, living not far from his old home, he 
was often to be seer. taking a quiet walk when the weather was 
fine, a tall, slim, bearded figure of a man, “ douce and decent,” as 
we say in Scotland. 

Cathkin Smithy, a well-known local landmark, has been the home 
of different generations of the Taylor family for about 120 vears. 
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‘Mr. 'Taylor’s grandfather was in business there as a country black- 
smith. His father also was a blacksmith, who at the same time 
conducted a veterinary practice in the neighbourhood, and before 
he died in 1880 had just made application for inclusion in the 
Register of “ Existing Practitioners” then being formed by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The tradition is still 
carried on, for Mr. ‘Taylor nad two sons in the profession, one 
of whom is dead, but the other, Mr. James F. Taylor, M.R.C.v.s., 
continues the practice at Cathkin. And there is a grandson now 
in Glasgow Veterinary College. 

No family establishes and maintains itself like this without 
being endowed with fine and substantial qualities. In an extensive 
agricultural practice Mr. ‘Taylor earned for himself the respect 
not only of the farming community, but of his professional col- 
leagues. He was a pioneer of tuberculin testing. The writer of 
this note has read with interest, and begs leave to quote, the brief 
report of a meeting of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture held in 
Edinburgh in 1898, at which the following resolution was proposed 
by Principal Dewar, of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College: 
“That Her Majesty’s Government should take immediate action 
with a view to preventing the spread of tuberculosis among farm 
stock.” Seconding the resolution Mr. Taylor said, “The resolu- 
tion which has just been proposed is one which will recommend 
itself to all who are in any way connected with cattle, let them be 
either dairyman, farmer, store stock owner, or private gentleman. 
We all know more or less about the disease, but I think no one 
knows more than the veterinary surgeon who, in his daily rounds, 
is constantly coming in contact with it. He sees the tremendous 
amount of loss caused by it to the country generally, and to the 
dairyman and farmer in particular. Seeing now that we have an 
agent in the form of tuberculin, which, I have from experience 
every confidence in saying, if properly used—and in saying so I 
mean the test applied in a thoroughly systematic manner—can tell 
you in 99 cases out of 100 what is tubercular and what is not, I 
think we can safely say that with some better encouragement from 
the Government we are now in a position to cope with the disease 
successfully.” That was over forty years ago. 

At the burial in Rutherglen Cemetery the profession was repre- 
sented by Professor William Robb, Professor G..W. Weir, Mr. 
Alex. Thomson, and Mr. Donald Campbell. All mourned the 
passing of an honest man. 

€. 


PERSONAL 

April 4th, at St. 
Michael’s, Dafen, Leslie Gwyn Harries, M.R.c.v.s., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Harries, Burry Port, Carms, to Mary Helen 
Petheram, daughter of Mr. and the late Mrs. A. Petheram, Llaneliy, 
Carms. 

ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 

The following announcement is made in the issue of The 
London Gazette dated April 24th, 1942: Ronald Auld Douglas 
(230693) to be Lt., March 31st, 1942. 


THE INTERNATIONAL APPROACH (TO 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 
APPOINTMENT OF BRITISH AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE AT 
WASHINGTON AND AGRICULTURAL ADVISER AT OTTAWA 

In view of the importance of securing the closest possible 
contacts on current and future agricultural problems, His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom has established the posts of 
Agricultural Attaché on the staff of His Majesty’s Ambassador to 
the United States of America and Agricultural Adviser to the 
High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canada. ; 

For the present these two posts are being filled by the appoint- 
ment of Professor James A. Scott Watson, M.a., Sibthorpian 
Professor of Rural Economy at the University of Oxford. He is 
also a member of the Agricultural Research Council, the Agricul- 
tural Improvement Council, the Agricultural Machinery Develop- 
ment Board and other bodies concerned with the progress of 
British farming. Professor Scott Watson will leave shortly to 
take up his new duties. 

This is the first time that an appointment of this nature has 
been made to any British Embassy. Mr. Hudson, the Minister 
of Agriculture, announcing it at a Press conference, said it was 
remarkable that although before the war many countries main- 
tained agricultural advisers or attachés as part of their missions in 
other countries, Great Britain had not done so hitherto. It was a 
measure of the importance attached by the Government to the two 
new posts that they had decided to ask Professor Scott Watson to 
fill them in the first instance, notwithstanding the valuable work 
he was doing at home for agriculture. 
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Professor Scott Watson, after referring to the significance of his 
new task in the allied war economy, spoke of the wider future of 
agriculture. We had now been at this job of production of human 
food on farming lines for about 7,000 years, he said, and had 
been making progress in the technique of farming more or less 
steadily all the time. Yet it was only our generation which had 
achieved the degree of technical efficiency that was capable of 
supplying all the needs of all the peoples all over the world. 

Mr. L. V. Steere, the Agricultural Attaché at the United States 
Embassy, welcomed Professor Scott Watson’s appointment on 
behalf of his Government. 

“FARMING IN Diplomacy ” 

In a leading article dealing with the appointment The Times, 
under the above heading, speaks of it as an interesting and, it may 
be hoped, significant new department in diplomatic practice, 
adding: “ The United States has long had an agricultural attaché 
in the American Embassy here, and it is just as important for the 
British Government to understand American farming problems 
and the interests and opinions of American farmers as it is for the 
American Government to follow developments in this country. 
Professor Scott Watson seems an excellent choice for the new 
post, in which he will have to break fresh ground. It is all to the 
good that Canada is included in his province, for it will be one of 
his functions to promote unity of purpose between the farmers of 
all three countries—Great Britain, the Dominions, and the United 
States. 

“His own views on the value of such co-operation are well 
known, and he will find many on the other side of the Atlantic who 
think as he does. The last general meeting of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture listened with approval to a wireless address on 
these lines from the General Secretary of the British National 
Farmers’ Union. Later a high official of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, commenting on this address, wrote 
that the Governments must not repeat mistakes made after the 
last war, but must handle their common agricultural problems on 
a co-operative rather than a competitive basis. Piecemeal national 
endeavours would not be adequate to meet a situation which 
demanded an international approach. American farmers, he said, 
would welcome opportunities for discussion of their long-range 
problems with British and Dominion farmers. Many farmers 
and, for the matter of that, many industrialists as well are begin- 
ning to realise that the future cannot safely be left to sectional or 
even national interests, but demands the widest possible co- 
operation with the welfare of the whole world as the dominating 
consideration.” 

Erratum.—<Annotation “ Contagious Abortion,” Vet. Rec. 54. 
No. 18, p. 176, the sentence immediately preceding Table II to 
read: “.... Haring and Traum (1941)* found there was a 
marked reduction in the incidence of brucellosis in the young 
vaccinated as compared with the older non-vaccinated animals.” 


LEGAL NOTES 

Alleged Breach of “ Broken to Traces” Warranty.—At Truro 
County Court, an action for alleged breach of warranty of a horse 
was heard, in which the plaintiff, suing for the sum of £51 15s. 3d., 
being the price of a horse and commission paid to the auctigneer, 
alleged that a 3-year-old filly, the property of defendant, was 
sold to him for £50 10s., under warranty that the horse had been 
broken to trace work, but that it was subsequently found that the 
animal refused to work in traces. The defence claimed that the 
horse was as warranted, broken to trace work to the satisfaction 
of the vendor, and that it would work well in traces under the 
control of a person who understood horses. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. S. Head, veterinary surgeon, Helston, stated 
that when he examined the horse, which had been returned by 
plaintiff to defendant’s premises, he found raw abrasions on the 
hind legs just where the traces would rub. When the horse began 
to cause trouble witness would have stopped working her, and 
witness would not have put another horse in front of her, as it was 
alleged plaintiff did. Plaintiff's solicitor’s submission was that the 
horse was worth nothing to his client. 

After an adjournment it was announced that the parties and 
their solicitors had conferred, and had reached an agreement under 
which defendant, while not admitting liability, would retain the 
horse and would pay plaintiff the amount of his claim, each side 
to pay their own costs. His Honour said he thought that was a 
very satisfactory solution. All the witnesses had been perfectly 
honest. The only question was whether there was a warranty 
given or not. The Judge added that they had heard during the 
case from Mr. J. P. Warren, Constantine, a classic definition of 
the term broken to traces, Mr. Warren having likened a horse in 
that position to a child who could tell the alphabet but was unable 
to read The Times. "That was an admirable definition which he 
should preserve. 


COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN SCIENTISTS 


At the recent conferenee on “ Science and the War Effort,” 
organised by the Association of Scientific Workers, instances 
were given of the inadequate use made of both British and 
foreign scientists in work connected with the national war 
effort. As the problems foreign scientists have to face are 
somewhat different and more difficult than those of their 
British colleagues, the Association of Scientific Workers has 
recently formed a foreign scientists’ committee to help in solv- 
ing these special problems. Foreign scientists interested in 
the work of this committee should write to the Secretary, 
Foreign Scientists’ Committee, the Association of Scientific 
Workers, Hanover House, 73, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


THE DRIVE FOR MORE MILK 


Addressing a meeting of the Farmers’ Club recently, Mr. 

L. Davies, Directdr of the Ministry of Agriculture’s Milk 
Production branch, stated that the County War Agricultural 
Committees had been given an individual milk production 
“target” by the Government and that, to enable them to 
assess their position from time to time, they would be supplied 
quarterly with current statistics to show the trend of sales in 
their counties. “The policy for milk production has been 
made perfectly clear,” said Mr. Davies. ‘“‘ Adequate supplies 
are required to meet the essential needs of the people. This 
means at least the maintenance of the 1941 output for the 
duration, and it must be achieved despite the limits set by 
reduced supplies of imported concentrates and the severe strain 
on dairy farm labour.” Mr. Davies revealed that, owing to 
the milk shortage, there had been an amazing increase in the 
number of small producers who had commenced milk selling 
since the war: in this way from 150,000 to 200,000 cows had 
been made available to meet the increased demands for milk. 
These small farmers were mostly engaged in rearing stock, using 
the milk for various purposes on the farm, and this new devel- 
opment had naturally caused some concern lest there should 
be a serious curtailment of breeding and rearing, which was 
so essential if dairy herds were to be replaced. On the other 
hand, on the average the large herds in many areas had a 
reduced output and this was particularly the case in some 
highly concentrated dairying districts. ‘The task of maintaining 
supplies for the duration would tax, to the full, the efforts of 
dairy farmers. With careful planning it could be done, but 
to get the best results, many of them would need much more 
technical assistance and advice than had been available in the 
last year or two. 

In the subsequent discussion, Mr. James Mackintosh referred 
to the urgent necessity of creating a feeling of stability through- 
out the industry—a problem to which the Ministry of Food, 
and the other Ministries concerned, must devote their attention. 
In addition to the new-comers to milk marketing, Mr. 
Mackintosh would like to see a slight increase in the strength 
of existing herds: there must be many farms where the addition 
of two or three cows would be quite feasible. 

Dr. John Hammond urged a more general adoption of milk 
recording; efficiency had increased so substantially in recorded 
herds that yields had increased from 559 to 721 gallons a year. 
Hitler, in 1938, ordered all the German dairy herds to be 
recorded. 

Dr. A. T. R. Mattick commended the Ministry of Food for 
their survey on the hygiene of the milk supply, and for having 
the milk of every producer examined for a period. In a 
winter period 10 per cent. of the milk examined was found to 
be of poor keeping quality, and in the recent warmer spell, the 
proportion had risen to 25 per cent. If losses were to be on 
the scale of last summer, increased production would be wasted. 
Proper hygiene in the cowshed was not just an ideal. Mastitis 
was responsible for tremendous losses in milk production, yet 
the infection was easily spread from the hands of milkers. 

Dr. W. R. Wooldridge referred to the maintenance of animal 
health and the control of disease. It had been reliably intimated 
that the losses to the dairying industry from the four major 
diseases alone amounted to £20,000,000 a year and it could, 
therefore, be concluded that the farmer himself, by calling in 
his local adviser on animal health, would be able to meet the 
cost from the gains he would receive by applying the advice. 

That might be a simple solution, but the milk industry was 
becoming an important social service, at least in part, so that 
there was a just claim on the Government to ensure the 
industry’s greatest efficiency. Many experts visited farms for 
one reason or another and they tended to irritate producers. 
It would be far better if there could be one service—a State 
service—organised and co-ordinated to give advice to the 
farmer. The veterinary profession and other experts should be 
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nationally organised for the purpose, but that would come 
about slowly unless milk producers themselves became con- 
vinced that it was in their interests and the interests of the 
nation as a whole. They should consider seriously the advan- 
tages of requesting the Government to tackle the problem. 

* * * 


STUD GOAT SCHEME, 1942-43 


This scheme for the improvement of milch goats kept by 
cottagers, smallholders and others which was discontinued early 
in the war is being revived and will be put into operation during 
the forthcoming breeding season, which extends from September 
Ist to February 28th next. Under this scheme, persons in the 
above-named categories are enabled to procure the services of 
first-class stud goats for breeding purposes at a maximum fee 
of 5s. per service. The stud goats used must have been entered, 
or be considered eligible for entry, in the British Goat Society’s 
— Book, and they must have been bred from milk-producing 
stock. 

As in previous years the scheme will be administered by the 
Society, and owners who wish to have their stud goats regis- 
tered should make application to the Secretary to the Society, 
The Cottage, Roydon, Diss, Norfolk, who will be pleased to 
furnish them with full particulars. Entries must be received 
on or before May 20th, 1942, and goats suitable for approval 
must be available for inspection after that date at the premises 
at which it is proposed that they should stand at stud. 

* * * * 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR 


The first meeting of agricultural experts appointed by the 
allied Governments in London to consider the problem of 
European agriculture in relation to post-war relief was held at 
Berkeley Square House recently. 

The allied representatives were welcomed by Sir Frederick 
Leith Ross, who said that the committee would have to con- 
sider the main agricultural needs in the immediate post-war 
period and decide how they could best be met, the kind of 
seeds required and the type of livestock most needed. 

Sir John Russell, director of the Rothamsted experimental 
station, was elected chairman, and the committee went on to 
consider surveys of normal agricultural production and practice 
submitted by each of the allied representatives. The committee 
decided to continue its meetings at short intervals. 


* * * * * 
RESUMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
SCHEME 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is offering for 
award, under its scheme of scholarships for the sons and 
daughters of agricultural workmen and others, a limited number 
of agricultural scholarships. 'The scheme was suspended follow- 
ing the outbreak of war but has been resumed this year in a 
modified form, and the Ministry invites applications for the 
undermentioned scholarships : 

Ten Senior Scholarships, tenable at agricultural colleges or 
University Departments of Agriculture, for diploma or degree 
courses in an agricultural subject or at veterinary colleges for 
courses in veterinary science; 

Thirty Junior Scholarships, tenable at certain Farm Institutes 
or similar institutions, for courses not exceeding a year in 
duration, in agriculture, horticulture, dairying or poultry 
husbandry. 

The scholarships are open to the sons and daughters of 
agricultural workmen or of working bailiffs, smallholders and 
other rural workers whose means and method of livelihood are 
comparable with those of agricultural workmen, and to persons 
who are themselves bona fide workers in agriculture. The 
value of the awards is such that neither the recipients nor their 
parents are normally required to make any contribution towards 
the cost of the training provided. The usual method of selec- 
tion is by interview, no written examination being held, but 
candidates must be able to satisfy the Selection Committee that 
they are in a position to derive educational benefit from the 
proposed courses of instruction and must also intend to follow 
an agricultural pursuit on completion of their training. 

Full information concerning the scheme, and forms of appli- 
cation, may be obtained from the Secretary of the Ministry, 
Hotel Lindum, St. Annes, Lytham St. Annes, Lancs. The 
latest date for submitting applications is May 15th, 1942. 


* * * ok 


Illness among pigs on a Cotswold farm recently was traced 
to a heavy contamination of salt in the feeding-stuff. Several 
valuable laying ducks which also had access to the food died 
within a short time. 


DRUG COLLECTION IN 1942 


“It is too late now to regret that steps were not taken before 
the war began to organise the collection of British medicinal 
plants,” observes The Pharmaceutical Journal in a recent issue, 
and proceeds: ‘ At the moment the ‘ bottle-neck’ in the war- 
time scheme is attributed to the absence of sufficient drying 
facilities, and it is encouraging, therefore, to find that the 
Vegetable Drugs Committee of the Ministry of Supply, in its 
efforts to increase the quantity of medicinal plants gathered in 
1942, has directed its attention in the first instance to the pro- 
vision of a sufficient number of drying sheds at convenient 
points throughout the country. It is proposed to establish at 
least one drying shed in each county capable of turning out 
one ton of dried digitalis leaf as well as other material of lesser 
importance. These facts, and others of equal interest, are given 
in the first number of the ‘ Herb-Collectors’ Bulletin,’ published 
by the Ministry of Supply, and to which the chairman of 
the Vegetable Drugs Committee, Sir Weldon Dalrymple- 
Champneys, has contributed a foreword. Among other things 
the Bulletin explain that at least 200 tons of dried stinging 
nettle are needed to provide sufficient chlorophyll ‘ for certain 
war purposes, the nature of which it is impossible to disclose,’ 
the price to be paid for unstripped nettle being 30s. per cwt., 
and 50s. a cwt. for the leaves. Advice is given on suitable 
plants to collect in May, and on the manner in which they 
should be dried. A large part of the world’s drug producing 
territory is at the moment in the hands of the Axis powers, and 
every encouragement must be given to the proper scientific use 
of our own resources. Pharmacists can help with advice to 
collectors, and, working in conjunction with local organisations, 
they may be able to assist in directing the arrangements for 
drying the plants gathered in their districts.” 


* * * 
CARROTS FOR DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


War conditions have established the merits of carrots as an 
ingredient of the human dietary: that they are no less excellent 
as a food for farm animals, is shown in a recent article by 
Mr. H. E. Woodman, of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge 
(J. Min. Agric., 48, No. 3, 185; 1941). Indeed, all kinds of 
stock are fond of carrots, and although their importance in 
animal feeding is overshadowed by that of the other root crops— 
swedes, mangolds and turnips—this is not due to any inferiority 
in feeding quality, but rather to price considerations and to the 
fact that when the human requirements in Great Britain have 
been met, the supply of carrots left over for animals has usually 
been quite small. This year it seems there will be a large 
surplus. On the basis of starch equivalents, 80 lb. of carrots 
should be able, on an average, to replace 100 lb. of mangolds, 
or 90 lb. of swedes. With the more watery turnips, however, 
two parts by weight may be replaced by one part of carrots. 
Carrots are not so rich as swedes in vitamin C, the anti-scurvy 
factor, but are distinguished from all other roots by their high 
content of carotene. Since this yellow pigment is convertible 
into vitamin A in the body of the animal, it follows that carrots 
are a good source of this important health factor. 

Raw carrots have always been a favourite food for horses. 
The allawance should not exceed 20 Ib. per head per day, but 
smaller amounts may be fed with benefit to condition. They 
should be used in partial replacement of oats, 7 lb. of carrots 
being equal to 1 Ib. of the cereal. Dairy cows may receive up 
to 40 Ib. of sliced carrots per head per day and fattening bullocks 
up to 60 Ib. The carotene in the carrots enriches the colour 
of winter milk and improves its content of vitamin A, and for 
this reason, carrots are specially valuable when the dairy ration 
contains neither kale nor silage. They may be used to replace 
dried sugar-beet pulp (7 lb. of carrots = 1 lb. of dried beet 
pulp) or cereals (8 Ib. of carrots = 1 Ib. of crushed barley). 
Pigs may also be given carrots with advantage to health and 
condition; and cereal meal, up to one fifth of the total ration, 
may be replaced by this succulent food, of which 8 lb. should 
be fed for every Ib. of cereal meal replaced. The carrots form 
a useful source of vitamin A for pigs that are kept entirely 
indoors. Some authorities recommend cooking or steaming 
them for pigs, but the full beneficial effect is only obtained 
when they are fed raw. Grated or shredded carrots, when 
mixed with the meal ration, provide a palatable and health- 
promoting feed. Carrots form a useful supplement to the 
growing and laying mashes of poultry during winter, and their 
vitamin A potency is particularly beneficial in these cases. They 
are best fed raw. Grated or shredded carrots may replace 
cereals up to one fifth of the total mash, 8 parts by weight 
being used to replace 1 part of cereal.—Nature (February 14th, 
1942). 
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BOVINE INFERTILITY 
‘To tHe Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—As one of those unable to appreciate in Mr. Smythe’s 
witticism ” anything but “ witticism ” and destructive criticism 
I presume I should, after reading Mr. Esmond Brown’s letter, 
feel reproved and, in consequence, “ browned off.” 

These two gentlemen appear to be in agreement on bovine 
infertility, on constructive and destructive criticism, and on the 
merit or otherwise of alleged humour. All who do not appreciate 
the last-named have “ dull minds,” all who suggest that construc- 
tive criticism may be a greater contribution to veterinary scientific 
knowledge than destructive criticism, are classed as mediocre. Mr. 
Smythe’s and Mr. Esmond Brown's various contributions to the 
Record and at Divisional meetings leave one in no doubt that 
they both deprecate the action of the Survey Committee in draw- 
ing the attention of the profession and of the livestock industry 
to the enormous wastage caused by infertility. Although neither 
of them has definitely said so, they appear to consider the re- 
commended treatment of doubtful value and its safe application 
to require so little skill that the unqualified could indulge in it 
at will, and its more general introduction to be an alarming feature 
calling for protest. 

The recommendations of the Survey Committee do not suggest 
that “ pernicious pinching” of ovaries is advisable but state, and 
rightly so, that in appropriate cases the enucleation of the corpus 
luteum is of very definite value in treatment. This is quite a 
different aspect from the suggested indiscriminate “ pinching ” 
which Mr. Smythe and Mr. Esmond Brown appear to believe is 
contained in the recommendations. 

Mr. Esmond Brown claims that Mr. Smythe has rendered a 
service to the profession by his warning of the danger. Is it not 
late in the day if he really believes there is danger other than the 
possible failure of the profession to accept its full responsibility 
in the control of this most serious condition in these days of 
national crisis? 

Mr. Smythe is a member of the Survey Committee, but I do 
not think he found it possible to contribute in any measure to the 
deliberations of that Committee, either destructively or construc- 
tively. 

I, too, should like to know how Mr. Smythe treats infertility 
in the bovine, having become increasingly intrigued since I recol- 
lected that at a meeting of the Western Counties to discuss the 
Survey Scheme, Mr. Smythe was in great form and was really 
extremely amusing when he detailed at some length his experiences 
of selling sulphanilamide “ over the counter” to an unsuspecting 
farmer who had read about its use in the treatment of mastitis in 
the popular Press. ‘The sulphanilamide was brought back later 
because it proved of no value in treatment. ‘That “ experience ” 
was used to convince the gallery of the futility of the use of 
sulphanilamide in mastitis treatment. ; 

wonder on what grounds the recommended treatment for 
infertility is condemned? 
Yours faithfully, 


G. N. Govurp (Jun.). 
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“ Rockholme,” 
12, Landguard Road, 
Southampton. 
May \st, 1942. 


To tHe Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir.—Perhaps the letter on above subject in your issue of 
April 25th has contributed to our knowledge—perhaps not. I 
notice that expression .of the corpora lutea is considered to be 
“pernicious.” This is not in accordance with the teaching of 
the first great authority on bovine sterility—Neilson—who com- 
bined it with uterine irrigation, and that is still the method em- 
ployed by all who follow in his wake. 

One must sympathise with Mr. Brown and his primitive mis- 
demeanours in the diocese of Bath and Wells, but surely a clinical 
communication from his able pen would be a more welcome 
example of the divine afflatus. 

Yours, Sir, etc., 
F. R. Rocur-Ketty, Major. 


Kent Farm, 
Pont Rug, 
Caernarvon. 
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THE COMPETENCE OF THE NEWLY-QUALIFIED 
EXTRA-MURAL TUITION 


To tHE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—The extra-mural tuition of veterinary students is causing 
a lot of controversy at present and the sooner it is settled the 
better, from the student’s point of view. Our veterinary colleges 
are asking too much of the general practitioner. It is nonsense 
to talk of our taking young men and teaching them their business 
from a patriotic point of view: many of us have plenty to do with 
our own families without shouldering the responsibilities of others 
and of the teaching colleges. I received my extra-mural tuition 
in the same-practice as the late Professor Hobday and we kept up 
a pretty close friendship until his death. Although always a 
great admirer of Hobday and his work I did not always agree with 
his teaching and we had many arguments on this very subject of 
extra-mural tuition. I remember horrifying him by telling him 
that a student from an agricultural college was more use to me 
than the best he could send from his college—by this I meant 
that the agricultural student was better grounded in animal hus- 
bandry and the general management of animals. In spite of all 
criticism he kept sending me one or two or even three at a time, 
men of different years and various nationalities. Speaking gener- 
ally of those students and to quote the words of Mr. Robertson's 
Glasgow critics, they were much above the average intelligence 
and latent ability of their predecessors of the nineteenth century, 
but their knowledge of all things veterinary was much lower. It 
is this appalling ignorance of animal husbandry in both the student 
and the young graduate that we older men grumble about. We 
don’t expect them to know much about medicine and surgery, and, 
indeed, what is the use of it if they know nothing about the 
animal in health? Animal husbandry is a subject that cannot be 
learned from a book nor yet in a lecture room. Until our colleges 
devise some method of bringing the student into direct contact 
with the animal as is done in agricultural cclleges I can see no 
hope for the student. Even in a busy agricultural practice the 
student has not much chance of acquiring the necessary know- 
ledge except in snatches. I do not agree with the Glasgow critics 
when they say. that this knowledge is soon acquired by daily 
experience. It takes many years and some men, from lack of 
interest and for other reasons, never acquire it. I have been 
very sorry for young graduates when first they come up against 
general practice and suddenly become aware of their own ignor- 
ance. In some cases it takes a lot of persuasion and a good deal 
of bluster to keep them facing up to it until they gain some self- 
confidence. A college professor recently advised older pr cti- 
tioners to take a student to help brush up his pathology, bacteri- 
ology, etc.; our clients do that for us. A practitioner who does not 
keep abreast of the times will very soon have no practice. Even 
laboratory technique must be practised in stable and cowshed. 
Many of our young graduates make the grave mistake of assuming 
that the average British farmer is an ignorant man: he is anything 
but that, and his knowledge is not confined to disease amonyst 
his stock. Yours faithfully, 

Wo. A. CAMPBELL. 
Boroughbridge, Yorks. 
April 25th, 1942. 
To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—Mr. Robertson’s views, as expressed in his letter of April 
llth, display not merely a surprisingly limited outlook, but also an 
unfounded contempt of the progress of veterinary science made 
during the last thirty years. 

When Mr. Robertson received his diploma, he was no doubt 
told that he was entitled to practise the art of veterinary science; 
the same applies to-day. 

A veterinary surgeon will only become an expert craftsman 
as a result of his opportunity, capacity and experience, following 
an adequate training in the basic principles of the science. Great 
efforts are made by our colleges with regard to this essential 
groundwork, and I am sure that Mr. Robertson will appreciate 
that there is more to know to-day than there was thirty years ago. 

It is this element of unwarranted conservatism which is hindering 
the progress of the profession to-day, and the realisation of the 
nature of this stumbling-block will be a great step taken in its 
removal. Yours faithfully, 

C. M. NEWSHOLME 
The Royal Veterinary College, (Fourth Year Student). 

Streatley, Berks. 
April 19th, 1942. 

[We would point out to the contestants in this dispute that the 
essential point is that the practitioner “ grouses” because his 
students no longer, as they once did, come to him “ animal minded 
We would prefer constructive views as to how this undoubted 
state of affairs can be remedied rather than vigorous protestations 
that certain assertions are not and cannot be true.—Editor.] 
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